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CAL ANALYSIS. — CONCLUDED. 


[By Frank H. Srorer, Professor in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. | 
Experiment VI.— Estimation of Iron by volumetric assay, with 
Permanganate of Potassium. 


Weicu out 4 or 5 grammes of crystallized permanganate of 
potassium,—to be obtained of any apothecary, — dissolve the 
crystals in a litre of water, pour the solution into a glass-stoppered 
bottle and shake it thoroughly. The violet-red solution thus ob- 
tained will be decolorized on being brought in contact with an acid 
solution of a ferrous salt, while the latter is changed to a ferric 
salt. Hence, by pouring measured quantities of the permanganate 
solution into an iron solution, containing a weighed quantity either 
of pure iron or of some ferrous salt of known composition, — as 
long as the permanganate continues to be decolorized, and so estab- 
lishing, once for all, precisely how much iron or ferrous salt is 
required to decolorize each cubic centimetre of the permanganate 
solution — we can afterwards employ this standard solution for 
estimating the amount of iron contained in any ore or other com- 
pound of that metal. 

To standardize the permanganate solution, weigh out 1 gramme 
of fine, tough iron wire, place it in a flask of about 250 c.c. capac- 
ity, pour upon it about 60 c.c. of water, and 60 c.c. of dilute sul- 
phurie acid, made by mixing 1 part of oil of vitroil with 3 parts of 
Water, set the flask in an inclined position upon wire gauze, on the 
ring-stand, and thrust into its neck a perforated cork carrying 
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196 EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


two short, open glass tubes. Attach one of these tubes to a gas 
bottle in which carbonic acid is being generated, so that a slow, 
steady current of carbonic acid may flow continually through the 
flask. Heat the contents of the flask in such manner that the iron 
may dissolve without violent frothing. When the iron has all dis- 
solved, remove the lamp, and place a dish of cold water beneath 
the flask in order to cool the solution as quickly as possible. But 
do not interrupt the current of carbonic acid until the contents of the 
flask are cold. Pour the cold iron solution from the flask into a 
beaker of about 600 ¢.c. capacity, wash the flask thoroughly with 
water, and add water enough to the solution that the beaker may 
be half-filled. 

Fill a capacious Gay-Lussac’s burette to the 0° mark with the 
solution of permanganate of potassium, and pour the latter, little 
by little, into the iron solution in the beaker. Set the beaker, 
meanwhile, on a sheet of white paper and stir its contents continu- 
ally with a glass rod. At first, the red drops of permanganate 
disappear the moment they touch the iron solution, but after a 
short time their color is destroyed more slowly. The solution of 
iron, which was weil-nigh colorless in the beginning, gradually 
acquires a yellowish tint. The permanganate solution must be 
added the more slowly in proportion as the color of the drops dis- 
appears less rapidly. ‘Towards the close of the operation the per- 
manganate should be added drop by drop, until the last drop 
imparts to the whole of the liquid in the beaker a faint but unmi-- 
takable reddish color. As soon as this reddish coloration appears, 
place the burette in an upright position, and leave it at rest for a 
moment, in order that the liquid adhering to its walls may drain 
down; then note how many cubic centimetres of the liquid have 
been expended. 

Weigh out again | gramme of the iron and dissolve it as before; 
again fill the burette with the solution of permanganate, and repew' 
the experiment in all its details, The number of ¢.c.-of perman- 
ganate consumed in this second experiment should not differ mate- 
rially from the result obtained in the first trial. If there be any 
marked discrepancy between the results of the two experiments, 
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the operation must be repeated a third time, or until concordant 
results are obtained. 

The results of our experiments are as follows : — 

In the first trial 1 gramme of iron wire required 182 c.c. of the 
solution of permanganate, and in the second trial 183 ¢.c. Taking 
the mean of the two trials, 182.5 c.c., the value of the perman- 
ganate solution, in terms of iron, may be found by the proportion : 


182.5 1 1 p ? 
cc. of the : gramme :: c.c.ofthe : gramme as 
permangan. of Fe permangan. of Fe i 


where z = 0.00548. 

With the chameleon thus standardized we tested a sample of 
the crystallized double sulphate of iron and ammonium [(NH,).SO,; 
FeSO, + 6H,0], with the following results: Three portions of 
the salt, each weighing 7 grammes, were taken, and there was 
consumed of the chameleon 190,190.5 and 191 ¢.c. The mean of 
the three results, — 190.5,— corresponding to 1.0439 grammes 
of iron, is equal to 14.91 per cent. Theory requires 14.29 per 
cent of iron in the double sulphate. 

The large difference between the amount of iron found in this 
case, and that required by theory, indicates that the salt tested 
was not perfectly pure. If the permanganate had been standard- 
ized against the double salt, as is recommended by some writers, 
instead of by means of metallic iron, the result actually obtained 
would have seemed to be exceedingly exact. The final statement 
would then have read as follows: Per cent of iron found in the 
salt = 14.2847; per cent required by theory = 14.2857. 

In case the process be applied to the assay of iron ores, — in 
which a part of the iron, at least, would usually be in the condi- 
tion of ferric oxide, — dissolve the ore in hot dilute sulphuric acid 
in a flask, and after solution has been effected, drop a small piece 
of metallic zinc into the solution, and immediately connect the 
flask with an apparatus for generating carbonic acid. When the 
zinc has all been dissolved, remove the stopper from the flask, drop 
in a fresh bit of zinc, replace the stopper, and, if need be, heat 
the liquor, to hasten the solution of the zinc. The zine reduces : ia 
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any ferric salt, which may be present, to the condition of ferrous 
salt, while hydrogen is set free. When the whole of the ferric 
salt has been deoxidized, the hot solution will appear colorless, 
or inany event will exhibit no yellow tint. 

Cool the liquid by immersing the flask in water, as before, with- 
out interrupting the current of carbonic acid; transfer to 
a beaker, dilute with water, and pour in the standard solution of 
permanganate as long as the latter is decolorized. For every c.c. 
of permanganate expended there must be grammes of iron in 
the amount of ore weighed out for the assay. 


EXPERIMENT VII. — Estimation of Tin and Lead in ordinary 
Solder. 


Weigh out four or five grammes of the alloy, put it in a beaker 
of 300 or 400 c.c. capacity, pour upon it 40 pr 50 c.c., of ordinary 
nitric acid, free from sulphuric acid,and heat the mixture until 
chemical action ceases. Transfer the mixture of solid oxide of 
tin and of liquid to a porcelain dish and evaporate to dryness 
upon a water bath, in order to render the whole of the tin insolu- 
ble. Stir up the dry residue with water, collect the oxide of tin 
upon a filter, and wash it with water until the washings no longer 
redden litmus paper, or scarcely redden it. Dry the precipitate, 
ignite it intensely in the crucible, and weiglr it. 

To determine the lead, add a quantity of dilute sulphuric acid to 
the filtrate from the oxide of tin, and evaporate the mixture until 
so much of the nitric acid has been expelled that the odor of nitric 
acid is no longer perceptible. Dilute the acid residue with water, 
collect the precipitated sulphate of lead upon a filter, and wash it 
first with diluted sulphuric acid (in which sulphate of lead is in- 
.oluble), and afterwards with water, or better with alcohol. 

In one experiment 4.895 grammes of solder yielded 3.2215 
grammes ofstannic oxide, and 3.4025 grammes of sulphate of lead ; 
equal, respectively, to 2.534 grammes of tin and 2.324 grammes of 
lead, or in terms of per cent. 51.76 and 47.47. Total 99.23. 
In this experiment the sulphate of lead was washed with much 
dilute sulphuric acid, and finally with a little water. A second 
experiment, in which the sulphate of lead was washed with a com- 
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paratively small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
with alcohol, gave the following results: Solder taken 5.164 
grammes; oxide of tin found 3.4475 grammes. Sulphate of lead 
found 3.5235 grammes. Equal to 2.712 grammes tin, and 2.407 
grammes lead. Or in per cents 52.51 and 46.61. Total, 99.12 
A small quantity of iron was observed, but not estimated in the 
filtrate from the sulphate of lead. 


ExperRIMENT VIII. — Assay of Missouri Galena. 


Weigh out 2 or 3 grammes or more of the finely powdered ore 
and place the powder in a tall beaker of 200 or 300 c.c. capacity, 
together with a smooth lump of metallic zinc. Pour upon the 
mixed mineral and metal 100 or 150 c.c. of dilute chlorhydric acid, 
which has been previously warmed to 40° or 50° (C.). Cover the 
beaker with a piece of window-glass and put it in a moderately 
warm place. 

The chlorhydric acid required for this experiment may be pre- 
pared by mixing 1 volume of the ordinary commercial acid with 4 
volumes of water. The lump of zinc should be about an inch in 
diameter by a quarter inch thick; it may be readily obtained by 
dropping a small quantity of melted zinc from a crucible upon a 
smooth surface of wood or iron. 

Let the zinc and acid act upon the ore during 15 or 20 min- 
utes in order that the decomposition may be complete. Mean- 
while, stir the mixture from time to time with a glass rod; and 
with the wash bottle wash back into the liquid any particles of 
galena which may be thrown up against the cover or sides of the 
beaker. 

When the whole of the galena has been decomposed, — as may 
be determined by the facts that the liquid has become clear, and 
that sulphuretted hydrogen is no longer given off, — pour out the 
liquid (but not the precipitate) from the beaker into a six-inch 
filter of smooth paper, in which a small lump of zine has been 
placed, and wash the lead and zinc in the beaker rapidly, by de- 
cantation with repeated portions of hot water. Pour all the 
wash-water into the filter in order to catch any small particles of 
lead which may be suspended in it, and continue to wash until the 
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water running from the filter ceases to give an acid reaction with 
litmus paper. 

As soon as the washing is finished, scrape out the lead from the 
beaker into a porcelain crucible by means of a glass rod, fol- 
lowed by the wash bottle; taking care to rub off, either with the 
glass rod or with the finger, any particles of lead which may 
adhere to the zinc. Wash out the filter into an evaporating dish; 
remove the fragment of zinc, and add the particles of lead, thus 
collected, to the contents of the crucible. 

Suck up as much water as possible from the crucible, by means 
of little strips or rolls of filter paper, and finally dry the lead in 
the crucible at a moderate heat in an atmosphere of ordinary 
illuminating gas, and weigh it. During the process of drying, the 
crucible may be placed in a beaker provided with a closely-fitting 
pasteboard cover, or in an ordinary tin mustard-can. In either 
event, the cover of this “drying chamber” should be provided 
with an inlet tube and an outlet tube of glass, both tubes reach- 
ing almost to the bottom of the can or beaker. The pasteboard 
cover of the beaker may readily be made tight enough for the pur- 
pose described, by means of a rim or washer of soft paper or 
cloth. 

There is no need of heating the lead in the crucible intensely ; 
it is enough to dry it out of contact with the air. 

Since the zinc of commerce is usually contaminated with lead, 
it will be best to weigh the lump of zinc used for decomposing 
the galena, both before and after the experiment, having previ- 
ously ascertained the proportion of lead in the zine, either by uas- 
saying a tolerably large quantity of it by the method now under 
consideration, or by precipitating the lead as sulphate from a nitric 
acid solution, as described in Experiment VII. 

If the galena to be analyzed is contaminated with a silicious or 
other insoluble gangue, the metallic lead may be dissolved in 
dilute nitric acid after weighing, and the insoluble contamination 
may then be collected upon a filter and weighed by itself. In 
the case of galenas which contain silver, antimony, copper or other 
metals precipitable by zinc, the proportion of each may be deter- 
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mined by analyzing the mixed precipitate after the latter has 
been weighed. 

Besides galena, almost any of the ordinary lead compounds 
may be readily assayed by means of zine and chlorhydric acid as 
above described. 

A sample of pure galena, from Galena, IIl., gave the following 
results. Operating with the “prescription scales,’ which have 
served us in all the foregoing experiments, 3.632 grammes of 
galena yielded 3.1568 grammes of lead, or 86.91 per cent. To 
control this result two or three assays were made with a delicate 
chemical balance, sensitive to a tenth of a milligramme; 1.4847 
grammes of galena gave 1.2908 grammes of lead = 86.93 per 
cent.; and 0.5902 grammes of galena gave 0.512 grammes of 
lead = 86.75 per cent. Theory requires 86.61 per cent. The 
slight excess of lead obtained in our experiments is doubtless due 
to traces of insoluble impurities in the mineral and in the zinc 
employed, 





THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND 
SPELLING TO BEGINNERS. 


I suppose it would hardly be possible for teachers all to agree 
upon any one method of teaching children to read; neither would 
it be advisable, were it possible. 

There are probably as many different and equaily excellent 
methods of teaching any subject as there are excellent teachers. 
Each must choose what is best for himself; and by his manner of 
carrying out his choice, will his method be judged. A good teacher 
will make all methods good, and in the hands of an unskilful 
teacher, any method, however good in itself, will fail. 

That some methods are better than others, is doubtless true; 
and better than any others with which I am acquainted, I consider 
the phonic and the word methods, — though of the merits of the 
latter when used alone, I cannot speak very confidently from 
actual experience, having used it but a short time. 

In connection with the phonic system, however, I have always 
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used it, believing that a method formed by combining these two is 
better than either alone. 

But to insure the success of any method, however good it may 
be in itself, it is necessary that it be made to win the interest and 
attention of the children. 

In the first place, then, in order to secure this result, one very 
essential principle must be borne in mind, —the time devoted to 
any one exercise should be short, not more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Little folks believe that “ Brevity is the soul of wit,” and 
however entertaining a lesson may be made, it is almost impossible 
to hold the attention of a whole class for a much longer period. 

Another, and an equally important fact to be remembered is, 
that whenever little children are thoroughly interested in what 
they are doing, they will probably manifest that interest in a man- 
ner not calculated to add materially to the good appearance of the 
room if a visitor should happen in; so if a teacher desires to have 
her class always in a state of perfect quiet, I would suggest that 
she never allow the children to become enthusiastically interested 
in a lesson, as an attempt to check the manifestation of interest, 
generally has the effect of lessening the interest also. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating a state of utter 
confusion and tumult in a school-room, or of condemning a healthy 
degree of order; by no means: I only condemn order, when, to 
maintain it, a teacher overlooks what should certainly be her first 
duty and highest aim. 

Iu teaching the phonic method, it is not strictly necessary to 
have books printed in phonetic type; though of course such books 
are an assistance. 

A teacher can easily make a type which will answer every pur- 


pose, by using the dictionary marks to indicate the different sounds 
of the letters. 

This system of marking is perfectly simple, being readily under- 
stood by the children with very little explanation from the teacher ; 
and when we come to spelling, it seems to me to possess a certain 
advantage over Dr. Leigh's method, because in the marking system 
ais always a to the children, the little mark above it indicating the 
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sound but not changing the form of the letter, while by Dr. Leigh’s 
system the different sounds of a are so many different characters, 
— the a in far, being to the child, not *a at all, but a* (ah). 

Of course, as far as reading is concerned, this makes no differ- 
ence, and Dr. Leigh does not expect that teachers who use his 
books, will teach any spelling by letter, until the second year; that 
js, until the children can read without difficulty any simple words. 

It is not possible to use books at first in teaching by this mark- 
ing system, unless we choose to take the trouble of marking the 
lessons for the children; but it seems to me that by whatever 
method we teach, it is better for a while not to use any books, — 
but the black-board instead. 

The attention of the children is more easily engaged at first, if 
the letters and words are printed upon the blackboard; and, be- 
side, the whole class can be taught together, or, at any rate, as 
many as the teacher wishes to teach at once. 

Still another reason for using the black-board entirely, for a 
while, is, that the children are thus freed from many of the trials 
incident to the beginning of book use, such as keeping the place, 
holding the book properly, ete., and will therefore learn more rap- 
idly than if they had the care and worry of the books on their 
minds. 

I once visited a school, where the teacher believed in using books 
from the outset, and found the children struggling through the first 
pages of Hillard’s Primer, those pages that contain such sentences 
as, “He ison. Is he in? So we go.’’ 

The poor little things were toiling along, calling in, on; and 
so, go; and rice versa, —and finally the teacher, turning to me, in- 
quired if I didn’t find it exceedingly difficult to get the children 
to read this part of the book. On my replying that I did not 
require them to read it, she seemed very much surprised, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, I think we ought to teach all that is in the book”; 
leading us to infer that she considered it essential not simply to 
teach children to read, but to teach them to read Hillard’s Primer. 

Books are useful, certainly, as an aid to the teacher, but when 
they are made not an aid, but a hinderance, it would be wiser, in 
my estimation, to dispense with them. 
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Whether it is best to begin the phonic method by teaching both 
the name and the sound of the letter, or the sound alone, is a point 
which will be decided differently, by different teachers. 

One consideration which inclines me to look with favor upon the 
former course, is, that so large a number of the children are familiar 
with the names of the whole or a part of the alphabet, before they 
come to school; and another advantage is, that it is easier for the 
teachers, who are necessarily so frequently obliged to use either 
the one or the other, to use the name. 

The objection, sometimes urged against teaching the name and 
sound together, that it tends to confuse the child, 1 have found 
to be entirely groundless. I know that many teachers wholly con- 
demn the practice, considering it so much time wasted, as the child 
does not need to use his knowledge of the name until he learns to 
spell. Still, I know that it can be done without difficulty, and, for 
the reasons already stated, I regard tlie method as, at least, not en- 
tirely without merit. 

In commencing with the sounds, I should teach first a few of the 
least difficult ones, — the short sounds of a and u, and the sounds 
of c, t, r,m, s,m; and,as. soon as the children are familiar with these, 
form them into words; teaching at the same time a few words by 
the word method, to aid us in making sentences, — words, the mean- 
ing of which is perfectly understood by the children, and yet which 
are irregular, or which can not be taught at this time by the phonic 
method; then form these words into sentences, giving other sounds 
and making new words and sentences, as rapidly as the children 
are able to receive them. Of course all the sounds taught in these 
first lessons must be constantly reviewed in connection with the 
reading, or they will be forgotten. 

As early as possible, I would allow the children to make their 
own sentences occasionally, teaching by the word method any 
word they may give that cannot be taught by the phonic; this 
interests and pleases them, and, although it is not necessary that 
they should remember every one of these new words, so that they 
will be able to recognize it afterwards; still, some of them will do 
so, and one is almost sure to, — the maker of the sentence. 
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In a short time the children can easily tell any regular word 
that is put upon the board, with no assistance from the teacher ; 
and, when they can once be made to understand that reading is 
something they can really do, after all, and is not so very difficult 
either, the hardest work of the teacher is over; henceforth their 
progress is very rapid, — and at the end of about three months? 
they are able to read promptly any simple sentence that is given 
them, and are now ready for the books. 

By withholding the books until the children can read them, — 
some of the lessons with no assistance, and others with but slight 
help from the teacher, — they will be regarded not as pretty pic- 
ture-books merely, which are valueless as soon as the pictures are 
familiar, but as very valuable possessions. The pride with which 
sholars speak of “ my book,” is highly amusing to us old folks. 

In order that the children may read intelligently as well as 
promptly, after allowing them to find out for themselves all the 
words in a lesson, let the teacher read it, clause by clause, the 
children repeating it after her. In this way they are taught the 
correct inflection and emphasis; and that monotonous, drawling 
tone, sometimes heard in primary schools, will be much less likely 
to occur. 

Spelling by letter, as a means of helping children to read, is by 
this method wholly useless; and as it seems to me that one diffi- 
culty at a time is enough, I would not attempt to have any except 
phonic spelling, until they are able to read pretty well. Children 
can print spelling lessons, however, as soon as they are able to 
make the letters, and I consider this exercise one of the most 
useful that can be introduced into a primary school. 

We can vary it, sometimes giving out a certain number of words 
which are to be printed on the slates, at other times dictating 
a sentence, and when the slates have been examined and corrected, 
let the children print again the misspelled words. 

When making the change from the phonic to the letter spelling, 
let the child sound the word first, as he has been accustomed to, 
and then instead of the sounds give the names of the letters. He 
will need a little assistance at first, but in a very short time will 
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spell correctly any regular word, whether he has ever seen it or 
not; of course words that are irregular, it will be necessary for 
him to see before he can spell. 

Another exercise, which, beside enabling the child to make some 
use of his knowledge of spelling, possesses another inestimable ad- 
vantage, — that of teaching him the art of expressing his thoughts, 
— jis composition writing. It can be made, also, a most delight- 
ful task to the little ones, who never consider it the disagreeable 
duty it is usually regarded by older children; on the contrary, 
they are never better pleased than when allowed to employ their 
time in this way, and they regard their little productions, when 
finished, with feelings of the most unbounded admiration and de- 
light. 

I think that if composition writing were made one of the regular 
requirements of every Primary school, from the lowest class to the 
highest, it would be conferring a lasting benefit upon the children, 
without adding in the least to the work of the teacher. E. A. T. 


TEACHING. 


TuHat teaching is rapidly becoming a profession, no one can 
doubt, that realizes the preparation that is being made for teaching. 
That we may secure the best results of teaching in our public 
schools, it is necessary for those who instruct to have special train- 
ing for the work. Although extensive knowledge is necessary, it 
is not all that will be needed; for, on the manner of imparting in- 
struction, depends, to a great degree, the success of a teacher. 

A child may be given an example in analysis, and required to 
prepare his lesson in accordance with directions laid down in his 
book. The child may, at the next recitation, give the lesson in a 
manner apparently satisfactory, but if he is questioned about the 
idea which he has of that which he has recited, it would be found 
that his recitation was merely memorized matter. Such instances 
are not extreme cases. The cultivation of memory is the only 
argument for such teaching. 

Great dissatisfaction has been caused on account of the increase 
of salary of those who have prepared themselves for the work. No 
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wonder that a superintendent gets discouraged in trying to convince 
the dissatisfied of the justice of paying in accordance with the 
result of the labor performed. 

Much good teaching has been done by those who have had no 
special training for the work, while a great deal of “keeping 
school” is being done by those who have devoted much time in 
acquiring the best methods of mental culture. Graduating from a 
Normal] school is not a sure passport to success in the school-room, 
but the advantage of having such training is very apparent. 

That a school is Primary, should be the strongest reason for 
employing a thoroughly educated teacher, but such cannot be had, 
until the salary is sufficient to induce persons to spend time, money 
and strength in securing the necessary preparation. 

In a town that employs from forty to fifty teachers, two-thirds 
of them have never graduated from Grammar or High Schools. 
In that town, what would be thought of a man assuming the title 
of physician, who had never studied medicine? Few would in- 
trust their friends to the care of such a person, yet we find con- 
tinually, school committees trying to find, and when found ready 
to employ, those who have nothing especial with which to occupy 
their time, and for a slight remuneration are willing to be engaged 
to impart instruction to the youthful mind. 

If teachers in our Grammar and High Schools taught as they 
should, there would be less need of the graduates of such schools 
having special training; but until there is a change in the manner 
of teaching in our schools, we shall be disappointed in the success 
of those who finish the prescribed course of study, and are fur- 
nished the desired certificates by the teacher and committee. 

Let the friends of education so labor, that the time will be has- 
tened when teachers will feel the responsibility they ought, and 
that the time given them to instruct is now, and not some future 
period. L. A. M. 





THOROUGHNESS IN STUDY. 


[From Annual Report of H. F. Harrincron, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
New Bedford.) 


WE have instituted many changes in our course of study that 
we confidently trust will prove to be reforms. But a danger 
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exists, — and we are glad to recognize and acknowledge it, — 
that the spirit of change may be carried too far; and novelties, 
that have nothing except their novelty to recommend them, be 
adopted in place of solid realities, which no novelties should be 
suffered to displace on any conditions. There is a still more 
urgent danger; that new methods of instruction, intrinsically valu- 
able and superior, will so command our admiration and enlist our 
sympathies as to be forced into service far beyond their capabili- 
ties of usefulness. A partial reaction has occurred in Prussia 
against the Pestalozzian system, whose principles are grounded in 
nature and common-sense, and can never be overthrown, simply be- 
cause their practical application had been carried altogether too 
far; because the anxiety of the school authorities and teachers to 
abolish the old-fashioned unintelligent rote methods, to so adapt 
the exercises of the school-rooms as to lead the scholars to think 
as well as to memorize, and to substitute practical illustrations of 
the topics of study in place of the confusing abstractions to which 
the scholars had been in good part restricted, all three objects of 
vital importance, had been urged to such an extreme that the 
teachers had become mere lecturers; the scholars, their habits of 
good hard study broken up, passively receiving an immense quan- 
tity of very good talk, that made very little permanent impression. 
I trust that educators in America will be wise enough to stem the 
tide of the Pestalozzian system, which is rolling in so whelmingly, 
at just that point where its utmost benefits will be secured and its 
defects avoided. Let us have no mere talk on the teacher’s part 
as an equivalent for hard work on the scholar’s part. Hard work 
with the faculties creates sturdy and enduring mental power, just 
as hard work with the body creates the same quality of physical 
strength and endurance; and nothing else will supply that grand 
desideratum. Furthermore, we must draw the line sharply, in a 
wise discrimination, between such practical illustrations of the ob- 
jects and facts that may be spoken of in the lessons, as will prevent 
imperfect or distorted conceptions, — the true object teaching that 
we cannot have too much of,—and those hints and helps to the 
scholars how to surmount the difficulties that they ought to be 
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compelled to overcome of themselves, which emasculate their 
studies and enervate their powers. We must insist on thorough- 
ness in our school work, and see to it that our methods make so 
tasking a draft on the scholars’ minds as will cultivate the habit of 
laborious and systematic study. 

But what is thoroughness? Strictly speaking, it is not a com- 
parative term and admits of no qualifications. But this is a 
transition period as regards what subjects are useful for study, and 
what their true relations are to each other, and many a teacher is 
involved in no little confusion of ideas in the premises. There- 
fore it would place him in a very equivocal position to go into his 
school-room and say, without any explanations, “We wish you, 
above all things, to be thorough in your work; we insist on that, 
and if what is now required of you be incompatible with its accom- 
plishment, you are authorized to abridge those requirements 
far enough to secure it.” His notion of thoroughness may be quite 
unphilosophical and unsatisfactory. Here for instance, is the sub- 
ject of grammar. It has justly lost the preéminence it once en- 
joyed among school studies. It is now held to be important only, 
so far as it can be made a help to the scholar.in his study of lan- 
guage. But suppose our teacher to be one who holds to the old 
ideas, and glorifies the study of grammar for its own sake. He 
would pronounce a class who had been taught according to the new 
principles, — who could not parse, and analyze, ard recite glibly 
all the distinctions of mode and tense, —to be sadly wanting in 
thoroughness; although they might be able from their really ex- 
cellent training, to read and write the language quite correctly; a 
result which parsing and familiarity with the inflections of verbs 
would never have taught them. And, when directed to teach them 
thoroughly, he would instantly intermit the admirable specialities 
of their past training, and put them down to memorizing the 
grammar. 

Now such a teacher needs to learn before he is a day older 
that thoroughness and exhaustiveness are not necessarily interchange- 
able terms. ‘The word thoroughness, when used in reference to 
the studies of a class of scholars, means only an intelligent famil- 
iarity with so much of a subject as pertains to their prescribed 
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degree of advancement. As was argued in last year’s Report, 
“One may limit the attention he will give to any branch of study 
without being in any sense superficial. I may not wade out to 
the central channel of a stream, yet so far as I go I may touch 
bottom at every step. So one may tread but a limited way into 
the streams of knowledge, yet, so far as he goes, he may constantly 
feel the solid bottom beneath him.” 





PEN MANSHIP, LANGUAGE, READING. 


[From Annual Report of ANDREW J. Rickorr, Superintendent of Instruction, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


PenMANsHIP. — Teachers of all grades should know how to 
teach penmanship. The very least that ought to be expected of 
them is, that they know how to train their pupils in the proper po- 
sition for easy and elegant writing, and the right way of holding 
the pen; that they know the standard form of all the letters to the 
extent of close criticism of any piece of penmanship, or slate writ- 
ing without reference to a model, and that they be ready to point 
out and correct a faulty combination of letters into words, or any 
want of regularity and system in the spacing of words in sentences 
or in the arrangement of writing in general. If the teacher of a 
school be not observant and critical of every point affecting the 
general appearance of a manuscript, the pupil will, in nine cases out 
of ten, be careless of the same. ‘To a commercial and manufactur- 
ing people it is not necessary to comment upon the importance of 
being able to get up a paper or document of any kind, neatly exe- 
cuted and properly arranged throughout. I have been persistent 
in calling the attention of teachers to this matter, especially of 
those who, in their anxiety to push their pupils on in the branches 
for which they are to be per cented for the higher grades, kad un- 
consciously neglected it. 

LanauaGe. — The course of study provides for training in an 
accurate and ready use of language, from the first to the last year, 
but it is not so carried out in the practical work of the schools as 
in anywise to meet what seems to me a just appreciation of its 
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value. Arithmetic, geography, etc., have their uses; the first 
especially is indispensable in all the active pursuits of the world. le 
Yet for most men a limited knowledge of it suffices; but every- . 
where that men and women meet each other, whether for the ser- i 
vices of religion, the transaction of business, the interchange of 
thought, the pursuit of pleasure; in the counting-house, on the " 
street, at the fireside, in the social circle, the medium of all inter- 4 
course is language. A man’s defects in other things might not t 
become apparent in an evening’s conversation, but a business let- i 
ter from his hand, or five minutes’ talk with him wherever you : 
may chance to meet, will show his want of culture in the use of his ks 
native language. On the other hand, correct habits of expression, ie 
clear statements, good pronunciation, precise questions, succinct as 
answers, distinct narration of facts and events furnish higher and 





better prima fucie evidence of the scholar, than any amount of oe 
acquirement in other directions. ee 

In our schools there is need of persistent correction of common 4 
faults of speech, the formation of correct habits of thought, and Hl 
finally of the cultivation of clear, forcible, and elegant expression. j 
These things ought to be taught at every step in the progress of “ie 
a child, not under the head of language lessons alone, but in every a 
exercise of the class-room. Here there is eminent need of teach- ch 
ing by “precept on precept” indeed, but even more by example ; 
than by precept. Here the best qualities of the successful teacher mM 
find exhibition. In no other direction does the greater part of Fh 
our corps fail so signally as in this. i 

Reapinc. — Through the Primary and Grammar school grades, ’ * 
reading is taught, not from the school readers alone, but for every He 
year, from the Primary to the graduating class of the High 4 


schools, provision is made for a course of reading outside of the — 
ordinary text-books. In the lowest classes are found the “ Nur- a 
sery ”; in the grades higher up, “The Little Chief,” “The Young i 
Folks,” and other periodicals adapted to their reading. In the 
High schools are read selections from the works of Hawthorne, 
Irving, Dickens, Longfellow, Tennyson, Scott, Milton and Shak- “ 


speare. 
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Why teachers have adopted this: scheme is fully set forth in 
the report of last year. Let it suffice to say here, that without 
some special introduction to English literature, we have found 
pupils graduated from High schools, and many of them, too, who 
knew so little of the leading historians, for instance, that they 
supposed the authors of the compilations used in their studies to 
be the great standards of authority, and to whom the reading of 
Shakspeare and Dion Bourcicault were literary enterprises of 
equal merit and magnitude. If we do not send our scholars from 
the public schools with some taste for good reading, some knowl- 
edge of the better authors, some appreciation of sound thought, 
noble sentiment and pure style, and an impulse to improve them- 
selves, our work in school is all of little avail. It is not what 
we do for these young folks that will most benefit them, but what 
we lead them to do for themselves. 





PREPARATION FOR TEACHING. 


[From Annual Report of MaLcotm W. Tewksbury, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Fall River.] 


As we have abundant and good material for teachers in our own 
schools, the only question is, how shall they be properly prepared 
for the work. In nearly every city in the Union the same difficulty 
has arisen, and has been met in the same way in which it is being 
provided for here; by the establishment of Training schools, and a 
Normal department to the High schools. 

In the Normal class in our High school, there are eleven young 
ladies who have completed the three years’ course of the school; 
and at the close of this term, they will have completed a year’s 
work in the Normal department and will then be candidates for 
teachers’ positions. 

This year’s work, I believe, has been of the greatest value to 
them. The branches which they will be required to teach, are 
those which they pursued in the lower grade of school, and at an 
age when they did little else than to memorize. During this year 
they have not only studied reading, geograhy, grammar, and 
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arithmetic, but they have had illustrated the best methods of teach- 
ing these branches; and have been required to explain, step by 
step, their work as they would to their own pupils. They have 
studied the best works on the theory and practice of teaching, and 
on the management and discipline of schools. Ihave no doubt that 
their services will be worth one-third more to the city than they 
would be if they were graduates from the High school course only. 
If, in addition to what they have obtained, they could go into a 
school where they could not only see school work performed in the 
best manner, but have the privilege of conducting recitations under 
the supervision of experienced and skilful teachers, for the coming 
three months, they would be better prepared at the time of annual 
appointment to take charge of schools. Those who have spent 
three or six months in the Training school and have received ap- 
pointments, have exhibited most fully in their schools the benefits 
of their instruction. Without exception, they have placed their 
schools, from the first, among the best in the city. I would most 
earnestly recommend — as a measure calculated more than any 
other to improve the schools, and thus promote the interests of 
education in our city—the adoption of some plan for the more 
thorough preparation of teachers for their work. 


A year in the Normal department, and six months in a Training 
school, would be but a brief period to spend in professional train- 
ing for so important a trust as that of a teacher of youth; but it 
would be productive of the highest good to our schools, if none 
were admitted to examination as candidates, except those who had 
taken such a course in our city, or an equivalent elsewhere. The 
salary paid teachers is sufficient to command special preparation 
for the work; and every citizen would favor a system so calculated 
to increase the efficiency, and thus enhance the value, of the public 
schools. No parent would object to his daughter’s receiving the 
benefit of a training which would render her success more certain, 
and her work more satisfactory. 

There may be good school-keeping by a person with a superfi- 
ciai education, but good teaching never. A person witha thorough 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and prepared to present 
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them in the clearest manner; acquainted with the duties of the 
schvol-room; with correct theories; and enthusiastic in imparting 
knowledge,— will not only succeed, but will accomplish more in two 
years, than without such preparation she would in three; and will 
be worth one-third more to the city. The water in the stream can 
never rise higher than its source ; and the person who has not gone 
far enough in the fields of science to become an enthusiastic in- 
quirer after knowledge, can never incite pupils to a love of learn- 
ing. The person upon whom Nature has not set her seal of a noble 
heart and lofty purpose, so that she commands the respect and 
esteem of society, cannot win the love and respect of children. 
Such qualities of mind and heart should belong to one who is to 
exert untold influence upon the pliant minds of fifty children, at an 
age when impressions are easily made, that the attrition of all the 
years of human life will not wear away. 





Tae TEACHER OF THE FuturE.— He must have a comprehensive idea of 
the condition of modern thought in all departments, and the power and learning 
of a master in that which he assumes to teach. Ie must be able to go behind 
all text-books and manuals, make his own analyses of his subject, and be capable 
of bringing out fresh and original conceptions of his field of study. The teacher 
who cons over a set of passages or formulas till he gets them by heart, and then, 
abandoning vigorous investigation, goes on in the same treadmill round fora 
score of years, is guilty of obtaining his salary by false pretences. He only can 
teach well who looks down upon the elements of his department from the heights 
of broad and solid attainment. — Dr. Anderson, of Rochester University. 


Immortality of a Thought. — Beautiful it is to understand and know that a 
thought did never yet die; that as thou, the originator thereof, hast gathered it 
and created it from the whole past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole future. 
It is thus that the heroic heart, the seeing eye of the first times, still feels and 
sees in us of the latest ; that the wise man stands ever encompassed and spiritually 
embraced by a cloud of witnesses and brothers; and there is a living literal com- 
munion of saints, wide as the world itself, and as all the history of the world. 
— Carlyle. 
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Gditor's Department. 





SCHOOL-BOOK AGENTS. 


Ttre principal school-book publishers of the country came together 
in a pleasant way a few weeks ago, and wisely concluded to make 
some changes in their method of carrying on the school-book busi- 
ness. One of these changes is the withdrawal of all travelling agents 
after the first of July. There are now in the field some three or four 
hundred of these agents; some of them accomplished and scholarly 
men, very many of them intelligent and shrewd, and a few of them, 
it must be confessed, ** bores.” 

What is to become of this noble army of martyrs we do not know. 
They have our sympathy. We know something of their labors and 
abilities, and we can but hope that some other worthy field of labor 
will gain what the educational field is so soon to lose. Their desire 
to have every scholar furnished with the best school-books has been 
truly laudable, and their little sacrifices to bring about that result 
will be long remembered. Many a committee-man, many a teacher, 
will, as he looks upon his library shelves, be gratefully reminded of 
the kind book-agent. 

Representing princely houses, they have often conducted in a 
princely manner. If Webster’s Quarto Pictorial was necessary to 
make plain the merits of a school-book which it would be cruel to 
withhold from the children, in some mysterious way the huge quarto 
appeared, and the children were blessed. If they came across men 
who could not see the good points of a school-geography till they had 
studied some great atlas of the world, the big atlas was laid upon the 
centre table, and never taken away. Encyclopiedias, professional 
works, school apparatus, even those highly finished works of art, por- 
traits of distinguished public men, made at the U. S. Treasury 
Department and attested by the proper signatures, have not been 
withheld, if they could assist in securing the best text-book for the 
children. 

But publishers now say, no more bribes, no more subsidies, no more 
agents. Their books are before you, and if you cannot ascertain 
their merits without such aids, you may remain in delightful igno- 
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rance. Committees and teachers will therefore see that a greater 
responsibility is laid upon them. They must take the Massachusetts 
Teacher, and carefully read its advertising pages; beg or borrow the 
books advertised, and after a careful examination come to the best 
conclusion possible. We do not know but it will be the duty of the 
editor to examine new books more critivally, and render what assist- 
ance he can in bringing out their merits or demerits. Let us all 
accept the new state of things, and still have the best books in our 
schools. 

We will add more seriously, that we welcome this movement on the 
part of publishers to reform the methods of introducing new text- 
books into our public schools. We see no objection to agents. Busi- 
ness competition and personal rivalry, no doubt, have led some agents 
to go beyond what is strictly honorable. They, however, cannot be 
made the scape-goats for the evils so generally deplored. They sel- 
dom go beyond their instructions. There are men on the school 
committees in most of our large towns, who are no judges of text- 
books, but yet can be influenced to favor this or that book by certain 
considerations; men too, who might be good judges, open to the 
same influences. Nor is the number of teachers small who will, inde- 
pendently of merit, favor the books of a house which shows the most 
favors to them. Whatever has been dishonorable in past transactions 
in relation to the school-book business must be shared by all the par- 
ties concerned. Let school committees and teachers say, we will not 
be bribed, we will be honest and just in our recommendation and 
selection of text-books; let publishers say, we will not bribe, if 
our books are taken, they shall be taken on their merits; agents will 
then be not only harmless but useful. 

Even did we believe, with some others, that book agents are unmiti- 
gated evils, we should hardly dare believe that we had seen the last 
of them. Personal appeal is too effective to be entirely dispensed 
with. Publishers will not let good books lumber up their shelves when 
benighted districts are suffering for them; at least, we hope they will 
not. First, one and another educational missionary will be sent out ; 
and by and by each house will have its special agents in the field as 
before. There is certainly a legitimate and proper work for the book- 
agent ; and, while he keeps to that, he benefits not only employer but 
the community. The men who are really good judges of a text-book 
are few ; most require to be helped to see a good thing. 

The present state of things has grown mainly out of the rivalry 
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between publishing houses. The * Battle of the Books” as described 
by Gail Hamilton is a misnomer, and but a pop-gun affair as com- 
pared with the school-book battles in State capitals for State supre- 
macy, or in large cities for a commanding position. Just now, no 
doubt, a general disarmament will be beneficial to all concerned. 
Whatever battles must be fought in the future, let the weapons be the 
best text-books that can be produced, and all hurling of big dic 
tionaries, and plastering over eyes with greenbacks, be ruled out as 
unfair. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Tue May number of the Teacher did not reach its readers till 
nearly the first of June. This delay was owing to a “ strike ” in the 
office of our printers. Messrs. Mudge & Son had our sympathy in 
their desire and determination to manage their own business. All 
difficulties are now surmounted, and the Teacher, it is hoped, will 
hereafter be on time. 





American Instircote or Instruction. — The forty-first annual 
meeting of this association will be held at Worcester on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th of July. It will be a good meeting. Programme in 
our next. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


[ Used at the examination for admission to the English High School, Boston, and 
the Roxbury High School, July, 1869.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


[The figures written as exponents indicate the worth of the questions. | 


14, Find the prime factors of 1365. 

25, 137 is 2 of what number ? 

3°, Add 4, §, and 3; and from their sum subtract 3. 

4°, Subtract $ of 21], from 18 times 17}. 

54, Multiply } of °; by 4} X 13. 

64. Divide 43 by 7}. | 

7%, Divide 9.07 by .0067; find three decimals. 

88. How many acres in a rectangular piece of land 500 feet long and 300 
feet wide. 
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9%, Multiply 2.07 by 9.00176. 

10°, Reduce 42,5; to a decimal. 

115. A pile of wood 8 feet wide and 4 feet high contains forty cords: how 
{ long is it ? 

12°, Ilow many feet of boards will it take to cover the walls of a house 56 
; feet long, 25 feet wide, and 30 feet high? How much will they cost at $10 
! per thousand feet ? 

13°. What part of a mile is 9 rods 13 feet ? 

14°, Reduce .0625 to a vulgar fraction, and then to its lowest terms, 

155, A and B trade together; A puts in $500 and B $600, and they gain 
$200. How much is each man’s share of the gain ? 

16°, What is the interest on a note of $10,000 from January 17, 1869, to 
March 11, 1869, at 7,3; per cent ? 

177. How long must $6,700 be at interest at 6 per cent to gain $100.50 ? 

18°, If seven men build 6% rods of wall in 154 days, in how many days can 
twelve men do as much? 

19°. A and B together can do a piece of work in 7 days; A can do it alone 
in 12 days. In what time can B do it alone ? 

207, A has a note against B for $6,000, payable in three months, which he 
gets discounted at the Merchants Bank at 9 per cent interest; how much does 
he receive ? 

21. TLow much must you pay a broker for 100 shares of Boston and Albany 
Railroad stock, par $100, at $1543 per share allowing him } per cent com- 
mission ? 

22. Find the interest due on the following note, if paid July 28, 1869: — 

Boston, JAN. 1, 1869, 
$7000. For value received, 1 promise to pay John Smith, or order, seven 
thousand dollars, on demand, and interest at eight per cent. 

23. What is the interest on a six per cent U. S. Currency Bond, of $5,000, 
from January 1, to March 15, 1869 ? 

Nore.—The interest on Currency Bonds is calculated by days, 365 days to the year. 

24. Cotton is worth in Liverpool 12}d. per pound ; how much is that in our 


money, gold value ? How much currency value, gold being worth $1.37} ? 
Nore. — You may call the pound sterling $4.54. 


GRAMMAR. 


145, Name the subjects and objects in the following sentence, and tell of 
what words they are subjects or objects : — 

The man who governs his passions is wise, and he that ruleth his spirit is 
mightier than he that taketh a city. 

2°, Correct the errors in: Each man as well as each child have their faults 
and their follies, 

315, Parse the italicized words in: That dog that caught the chickens knows 
that it did wrong. 
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4! Conjugate the word ‘teach in the potential mode, past tense, passive 
voice. 

5*. Parse the italicized words in: Congress is a body of men elected by the 
people to make laws. 

6°. Correct the errors in: I will be punished if I behave myself bad, it is 
him who says so. 

7°, Parse the italicized words in: Thisis what I wanted; what do you want? 

8°. Write a sentence containing an active verb, its object, and a relative 
pronoun. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


15, Give the width of the Torrid Zone in degrees; in statute miles. 

25, How many degrees from the Arctic Circle to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3°, Products of Russian America; present name, and to what nation does 
it belong. 

45, Staple productions of Pennsylvania. 

545, In what country is Paris, and on what river? Hong Kong? Smyrna? 

61°. How many meridians are there? How many parallels of latitude. 

75, Mention three of the leading commercial nations of the world, in the 
order of the extent of their commerce. 

8°. When it is twelve o’clock at London what is the time of day at Boston ? 

9°. What is the size of Nova Scotia as compared with Massachusetts ? 

105. In what direction does the Mississippi run, and what large cities are sit- 
uated upon its banks ? 

115. Where is Fayal ? 

12°, Where is San Francisco? St. Louis? Chicago ? 

135, In what country is Mont Blanc ? 

145. In what latitude are the banks of Newfoundland, and in what direc- 
tion from Boston ? 

15. Draw a map of New York, giving latitude and longitude, and principal 
cities and rivers. 


HISTORY, 


12, What is History ? 

2°. Who were the aborigines of this country? Describe them, and name 
the most important tribes. 

35. What was the result of the French and Indian wars ? 

4°, What persons distinguished themselves in Christianizing the Indians ? 
*, What two colonies first granted religious toleration ? 

6°. What causes led to the American Revolution? 

75. Why did the Americans complain of taxation ? 

8‘, How was taxation resisted in the different colonies ? 

9. Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

10°. Name some of the battles of the Revolution in which the Americans 
were successful. Some of the battles in which the British were successful. 
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11°. Mention the leading British generals, The leading American generals, 

12°. What was the result of the Revolutionary War ? 

13°, When was the present Constitution adopted ? 

14°, What is the form of the government of this nation ? 

15%. Name the different departments of government. 

16°, Give the prominent events during the administration of President 
Madison. 

17°. What were the prominent events during the administration of President 
Jackson ? 

18°, What was the result of the Mexican War ? 

19°, What were the causes of the late Rebellion ? 

20°. What are some of the good and evil effects of war ? 





AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Programme of exercises at the meeting to be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Monpay, August 15. 
9 A.M. Opening Exercises and Organization. 


9.30 A. M. Address by the President, Joun OGpeEN, Principal Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


10 A. M. Report on Course of Study for Normal Schools, by Wm. F. 
Pure rs, Principal State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
10.30 A. M. Discussion of the same. 


11.30 A.M. A paper on “ Treatment of Dunces,” by Miss Fanny M. Jack- 
son, Principal of Institute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2.30 P. M. ‘ Model Schools in connection with Normal Schools.” A Pa- 
per by Ricnarp Epwarps, LL. D., President Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


8 P. M. Discussion of the same. 


4.30 P.M. “ Vocal Music in Normal Schools.” Paper by Gro. B. Loomis, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


8 P.M. Address by Hon. J. L. Prckarp, Chicago, Ill. 
Turspay, AuGustT 16, 
9 A.M. Opening Exercises, 


9.30 A. M. “The Recitations of Pupil-teachers.” A Paper by A. G. Boy- 
DEN, Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


10 A. M. Discussion of the same 


11.30 A. M. ‘The Place and Value of Object Lessons.” A Paper by Miss 
Dexia A, Larurop, Principal Cincinnati Normal School. 
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2.30 P. M. “The Application of Mental Science to teaching.” Paper by 
J. W. Dickinson, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


8 P.M. Discussion of the same. 

4.30 P. M. “Means of Providing the Mass of Teachers with Professional 
Instruction.” A paper by S. H. Wurre, Principal State Normal School, 
Peoria, Il. 


8 P.M. General Discussion and Business. 


Norges. A Paper on some topic relating to the Profession will also be read 
by Gro. M. Gace, Principal State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


A preliminary meeting will be held on Saturday evening, Aug. 13, at 8 o’clock, 


for the purpose of further arranging business. 


JOHN OGDEN (of Tenn.), 


President. 
A. L, BARBER (of D. C.), J. M. OLCOTT (of Ind.), 
Secretary. Chairman of Ex. Com, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This Association will meet at Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday, Augast 17th, 
and will continue its sessions on the two following days. The programme of ex- 
ercises was published in our last number. In our next we shall republish it, with 
the railroad and hotel arrangements. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Pror. F. G. Wetcu, instructor in Yale College, New Haven, Conn., also 
author of Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture, will hold the fourth session 
of his Normal Institute for Physical Culture in Glenwood Seminary, West Brat- 
tleboro’, Vermont, from July 20 till September 15. This is now the only Nor- 
mal Institute of the kind in the country. 

The demand for teachers in this important branch of education is very great, 
and they command a large income. 

A circular giving full particulars will be forwarded by addressing as above. 


This delightful spot is open at the same time as a place of summer resort. 


GerM or tue Boarp or Epucarion. — The following extract is taken 
from the diary of the Rev. Joseph Green, of Salem Village (now Danvers), 
published in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, Vol. X, p. 90, 
1711, May 31. “ The ministers discoursed . . . . 3d, that the state of ye 
country as to schools might be represented to ye President andBoston minis- 
ters, and by them to ye country.” ‘In a note, by the editor, it is added that 
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“here we discover an effort put forth to ascertain the condition of our schools 
and report the same to the public. This I think we may suppose to be the very 
germ of the Board of Education, as now established in this Commonwealth.” 


Tue Scnoot Ace is between 5 and 21 in Ohio, New York, Missouri, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Iowa, between 4 and 21 in Maine (this was formerly 
the age in Ohio), between 6 and 21 in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and LIllinois, 
between 5 and 20 in Michigan, 6 and 20 in West Virginia, 4 and 18 in Ver- 
mont, 4 and 16 in Connecticut, and 5 and 15 in Massachusetts. 


Tue Bis_e iy rae Pusric Scnoors. — A meeting of the Catholic clergy- 
men in New York has been held to consider the question of the Bible in the 
public schools and the status of the Rev. Dr. McClynn, pastor of St. Stephen’s, 
and Kev. Mr. Farrell, of St. Joseph’s, who are regarded by their associates as 
too liberal on this subject. The reading of the Bible in the public schools was 
condemned, and Dr. Storrs, Vicar-General of the diocese, will be asked to 
remove the two objectionable pastors to country districts, where they cannot to 
any great extent influence perversely public opinion, It was stated that the 
Vicar-General had written to Archbishop McClosky for instructions. 


ScHoots 1n New York. — From the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Public Institutions, it appears that there are in the State of New York 
11,748 school districts, containing 11,703 school-houses, The value of the latter 
is $12,449,048, The average value of school-houses in the rural districts is 
nearly 15 per cent greater than it was three years ago, The whole number of 
persons of school age in the State ix 1,463,299, of whom 998,664 attended the 
common schools during some portion of last year. Besides these upward of 
160,000 attended private schools and academies. The number of teachers 
employed last year in the common schools was 28,310, of whom 22,080 were 
females. ‘The whole sum expended by the State for educational purposes last 
year was $10,107,289. 


ScHoot TEACHER ARRESTED IN AMESBURY. — One of the most popular 
and efficient teachers in town was brought before Trial Justice Turner on Sat- 
urday, charged with an assault on one of her pupils. Much interest was mani- 
fested by the citizens, whose sympathy was decidedly with the teacher. After 
a full hearing of the case she was discharged, following which announcement 
was a round of applause, which was promptly suppressed by the Court. H. @, 
Johnson, Esq., of Newburyport, for prosecution, and George W. Cate, Esq., for 
defence. 


Massacuusetts, The following statistics, for the year 1868-9, are taken 
from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education : — 
Number of cities and towns, ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 835 
Number of Public Schools, , : , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 4,959 
Increase for the year, . , ° ° ; . 
Number of persons in the State between five and fifteen years 
of age, May 1, 1868, . ° ° ° 269,987 
Increase forthe year,,. . . + «+ 8,242 
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Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public Schools in 
summer, ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Decrease for the year, at on" 1,914 
Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public Schools in 
winter, : , ; . . ° ; ‘ ‘ 
Increase for the year, . : ° . ; 3,956 
‘Average attendance in all the Public Schools in summer, . 
Decrease for the year, ° ‘ ; 3,187 
Average attendance in all the Public Schools i in winter, . 
Increase for the year, . ° ° ° : 1,734 
Ratio of the mean average attendance for the year to the whole 
number of persons between five and fifteen, expressed in 
decimals, ° ° : ; ‘ ° ‘ 
Number of children under five waite Public Schools, . . 
Decrease for the year, ° ° . 281 
Number of persons over fifteen standing Public Schools, , 
Decrease for the year, : ‘ : ; - 212 
Number of teachers in summer; males, 497; females, 5,540; 
total, . ‘ ‘ ° . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Increase of males, 45 ; females, 95; total increase, 140 
Number of teachers in winter ; males, 959; females, 5, 081 ; total, 
Increase of males, 54; females, 13; total increase, 67 
Number of different persons employed as teachers in Public 
Schools during the year; males, 1,085 ; females, 6,937; total 
Increase of males, 96 ; increase of females, 74 ; total in- 
crease, . r ° F ‘ P ° ° 170 
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240,846 


247,381 
192,029 


200,962 


6,037 


6,040 


8,022 


Average length of Public Schools, . ; ° ; eight months four days, 


Increase for the year, : ‘ : - one day. 
Average wages of male teachers (including high school teach- 
ers) per month, : : . ‘ ° ° ; ee 4 
Decrease for the year, . ° ‘ ‘ . 89 cents, 
Average wages of female teachers per month, . : , 
Increase for the year, , ‘ ; ‘ . 97 cents. 
Amount raised by taxes for the support of Public Schools, includ- 
ing only wages, board, fuel, care of fires and school-rooms, 
Increase for the year, : ; ‘ $287,934 64 
Income of surplus revenue and similar funds appropriated for 
Public Schools, and reckoned the same as tax, : ; 
Voluntary contributions to maintain or prolong Public Schools, 
or to purchase apparatus, etc., ° ; . : . ° 
The amount of local school funds, the income of which can be 
appropriated only for the support of schools and academies, . 
Income of the local school funds appropriated for schools and 
academies, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : . ‘ ws 


$1,117,458 13 
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Income of the State school fund, payable January 25, in each 
year. Amount received by the cities and towns in aid of Pub- 
lic Schools for the school-year 1868-9, . : ; $70,637 62 
Amount paid for superintendence of schools and polation of sshesk 
reports, : ‘ : : ‘ : ; ° ° $96,502 28 
Increase for the year, . ° , , . $8,005 32 
Aggregate returned as expended on Public Schools alone, exclu- 
sive of expense of repairing and erecting school-houses, and of 
0 er ee eo eee 
Increase for the year, . . ‘ - $273,181 92 
Sum raised by taxes, (including income of surplus revenue, and 
of funds held on similar conditions=$4,344.72,) exclusive of 
taxes for school edifices, for the education in the Public Schools 
of each child in the State between five and fifteen years of age 
—per child, . ; , ‘ ° ‘ ° . ° $10 84.5 
Increase forthe year, .  . ° . $0. 94. 7 
Percentage of the valuation of 1865, oaimatelannd for Public 
Schools, (two mills and ninety hundredths,) . ; ; $0.002-90 
Increase for the year, . : . ear $0.000-28 
Number of High Schools not required bylaw, . . . ~ . 35 
Number of High Schools in towns required by law to maintain 
them, ‘ / , é ‘ ‘ - a % 140 
Number of ineavpiliiiiad Academies ienel, ‘ ‘ a 45 
Average number of scholars, ; ; , , ; ote 2,989 
Decrease forthe year, . .  . ; ; 183 
Amount paid for tuition, . ° ° : . » « $110,837 91 
Decrease for the year, . . ; -* $13,429 36 
Number of Private Schools and unincorporated Academies re- 
turned, . ; . . , ° ° ; ° : 481 
Decrease for noe year, . 
Estimated average attendance, . ‘ : ‘ 13,338 
Decrease for the year, . . 
Estimated amount of tuition paid, . . . «© « «| 482,168 05 
Decrease for the year, . . § 
Amount paid in 1868 for erecting school- ewsiis, ° , . $1,037,338 56 
Amount paid for repairing school-houses, . _.. ° . $257,975 62 
Total for erecting and repairing school-houses, . : ‘ - $1,295,314 18 


The increase for ten years in the number of persons between the ages of five 
and fifteen years has been 49,508, ora little more than 22 per cent,— an average 
of 2.2 per cent yearly. 

The increase for the same period in the amount raised by taxes alone for the 
support of schools has been $1,533,326,36, or 1.10 per cent, and an average an- 
nual increase of 11 per cent. 
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The increase in the average wages of male teachers has been 47 per cent., 
and of female teachers, 46 per cent. 

The amount raised for the education of each child in 1858 was $6.34 ; in 1868; 
it was $10.84. 

Scnoot Funp. The amount of the fund, January 1, 1869, was 

$2,188,890 92 

Received during the year,— 
For town forfeitures, ; . , . ‘ . $4,782 31 
For unexpended appropriations, . ; ° . 718 10 
For unexpended moiety income, _. ° ° - 9,012 44 








Total, January 1, 1870, : ‘ ° ° ° . $2,203,403 77 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tne Lire or Bismarck. Private and Political ; with Descriptive Notices 
of his Ancestry. By John George Louis Hesekiel. Translated by Kenneth R. 
H. Mackenzie, F. S. A., F. A. S. L. Fully illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A fine octavo volume of 500 pages. Bismarck has shown himself a statesman 
and diplomatist of the first order. He and Louis Napoleon are the chief players 
in the game of European politics. His career thus far has been remarkable, and 
on the whole, beneficial to Europe. The story of his life is plainly told, but has 
that interest which attaches to a resolute purpose, a skilful use of means, and 
great accomplishment. Not the least valuable feature of the book is the light 
throws upon the present position of Prussia, and the German States. 

Memoir or Rev. Joun Scupper, M. D., thirty-six years Missionary in 
India. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D., New York: Harper and Brothers. 
The simply told story of the self-denying life of this devoted missionary of the cross 
will be welcomed by the Christian world. His strength of conviction, steadfast- 
ness in faith, perseverance in labor, and spiritual elevation will quicken others to 
a more faithful service in the cause of Him they profess to serve. 


BAFFLED; or Michael Brand’s Wrong, by Julia Goddard, from the same 
publishers, is an illustrated novel, No. 337 of their Library Series. A. Wit- 
LIAMs & Co., at the “ old corner bookstore,” are the agents for the Harpers’ pub- 
lications, 


Exocurion: The Sources and Elements of its Power. A text-book for 
Schools and Colleges, and a book for every public speaker, and student of the 
English language. By J. H. McIlvaine, Professor of Belles-Lettres in Prince- 
ton College. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. The little examination 
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we have been able to give this book has given us a very favorable opinion of its 
merits. The author has a good grasp of his subject, and is clear and practical. 
Very few public speakers could give a thorough consideration to the contents of 
this book without being practically benefited thereby. 


Lire AND Atone. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Not even a pseudonyme to 
indicate the writer. But it is so good a story that “ by the author of Life and 
Alone” will be a good recommendation of the next volume, 


Wonpers or Arcurrecture. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 
The thirteenth volume of the Illustrated Library of Wonders. Translated from 
the French of M. Lefévre ; to which is added a chapter on English Architecture 
by R. Donald. Fifty illustrations, A popular and comprehensive sketch of 
ancient and modern architecture, very instructive to the general reader, and 
ought to be very interesting to young readers, 


Tue Prize, a Collection of Songs, Hymns, Chants, Anthems, and Concert 
Pieces, for the Sunday School. By Geo. F. Root. Chicago: Root and Cady. 
The hymns and tunes seem to be well ddapted to Sunday School purposes. 


Setr-Instructinc Drawine Lessons. By B. F. Nutting. This little 
book contains a series of sketches admirably arranged to aid the young pupil in 
acquiring the rudiments of the art of drawing, even without a teacher. It is 
published by John D. Brooks, 20 Washington St., Boston, and is sold by book- 
sellers generally. 





D. B. Brooks & Bro., 55 Washington St., Boston, have now ready their new 
and fascinating Field Game, “ Le Cercle,” which is said to admit of much more 
variety than Croquet, and also can be set up and played to advantage (when re- 
quired) on about half the space ordinarily used for Field Croquet. It consists 
of six stakes with cross-bars, one ball attached to each end, and nearly touching 
the ground; twelve wicket pins; six playing balls; six mallets ; one large ball 
with stake, for centre of circle ; one starting post : one score table with six dials, 
Wickets are numbered from one to six, cross-bar stakes the same ; balls attached 
to cross-bars are numbered from one totwelve. The patented ball-shaped or 
spherical mallet is a new and important feature, and will eventually supersede 
the old style croquet mallet when its merits become known, as the present round 
bat, with all skilful base ball players, has wholly taken the place of the old square 
sided bat. Being a perfectly round ball placed on a handle, it balances nicely 
in the hand, and cannot strike the foot in playing. It is also less liable to deface 
the balls. Another peculiarity of the game is the swinging balls, twelve in num- 
ber, handsomely painted and numbered, which, when struck by the player’s 
ball ever so lightly, will vibrate like a pendulum, and immediately indicate which 
ball was struck. The iron wickets of which ladies complain so much in croquet 
are done away with, and neatly turned wood wickets are substituted. Le Cercle 
is pronounced far superior to croquet by eminent judges, among them Gen. 
Burnside, Chas. G. Pickering, Esq., Jerome C. Butler, and many others. 
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ITEMS. 


Tuer Buriincton Free Press says, It is a wonder that teachers do not 
more generally patronize the journals specially intended for their profession. 
Every physician that is worth anything, subscribes to two or three medical pub- 
lications, besides reading the most valuable new treatises; the lawyer is con- 
stantly adding to his library; so is the clergyman, if by good luck he have 
anything to spare for this purpose, — and however poor he may be, he cannot 
live without two or three theological quarterlies ; but the teacher —— well, most 
of them already know more than is of any sort of use in teaching “a small coun- 
try school, you know.” 


Le Verrier has been dismissed from the office of Director of the Paris Ob- 
servatory. He is said to have grown insufferably pedantic, egotistical and arro- 
gant. 


Sr. Lours has two of the deepest wells in the world. One is at Belcher’s 
Sugar Refinery, and is 2,199 feet deep. The water from it is so impure that it 
is not used. ‘The other was intended to supply the County Insane Asylum with 
water. It is 3,843 feet, six and one-half inches deep; but no considerable 
quantity of water has been obtained. 


PirtsBuRG, PA., claims to have established the first public school for deaf 
mutes, The Pittsburg school was the first to go into operation, preceding the 


Boston school two months; but the latter was the first established and organ- 
ized, 


A NEGRO woman in Virginia, 71 years old, recently took it into her head to 
learn to read, write, and cipher; so she entered a school, and regularly every 
day brought ten cents which she paid to the teacher. She got along very well 
until near the close of the second week, when she “ missed her lesson,” and was 
ignominiously kept in during recess, much to her chagrin, and greatly to her 
disappointment at not being permitted to “ play wid the rest of the children.” 
— See illustration in Harper’s Weekly of May 21st. 

A CHEMICAL lecturer, while expatiating on discoveries in chemical science, 
remarked that snow had been found to possess a considerable degree of heat. 
An Irishman present replied that “ truly chemistry was a valuable science,” 
and, anxious that the discovery might be made profitable, he inquired of the 
lecturer, “ what number of snowballs would be sufficient to boil a tea-kettle ?” 


“ How is it, my dear,” inquired a schoolmistress of a little girl, “ that you do 
not understand this simple thing?” ‘I do not know, indeed,” she answered 
with a perplexed look ; “ but I sometimes think I have so many things to learn 
that I have no time to understand.” 


A STUDENT, supposed to ke deficient in judgment, was asked by a professor in 
the course of his examination, how he would discover a fool? “ By the ques- 
tions he would ask,” was the prompt and suggestive reply. 
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A YOUTHFUL clergyman, addressing a Sunday-school in Springfield, Ohio, 
last Sunday, said there were two ways to spell jlie —|1-i-e, lie, was one way, 
and f-i-b, lie, was the other way ; when a little boy in a back seat piped out in a 
shrill voice, ‘‘ That's a fib,” much tothe discomfiture of the youthful clergyman. 


Art one of the ragged schools in Ireland a clergyman asked the question, 
“ What is holiness?” A poor Irish convert, in dirty, tattered rags, jumped up 
and said: ‘ Plase your riverence, it’s to be clane inside.” 


Over the front door of the old high school building, on the corner of Asylum 
and Ann streets, Hartford, appears in raised letters, ‘‘ The High School,” cut in 
stone; and on the side, since the building has been vacated for school purposes, 
is a sign reading — “ Feathers cleaned.” 


Tue Presbyterian, in urging the importance of a natural and yet expressive 
manner of reading the Bible and hymns in the pulpit, mentions the case of a 
minister who read the lines 

‘The lambs He carries in His arms, 
And in his bosom bears.” 


thus: 
** The lambs He carries in His arms, 


And in his bosom — bears!” 

In the written examination of scholars for the Hartford High School some 
droll answers were returned. “ What would be the probable cargo of a ship 
loaded at Rio Janeiro?” was answered “ Diamonds.” ‘‘ For what is Sheffield, 
England, noted?” “Its Scientific School.” 


On the last day of the meeting of the National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington, Professor Peirce coolly announced, when asked for a paper, that he had 
prepared a mathematical essay, but there were only three men in the academy 
who could understand it, and they were not present. 


Earrty Risryc. — Punch ever so long ago said that — 
Early to bed and early to rise, 
Is the way to be stupid and have red eyes. 
A letter writer observes that ‘“‘ He who would thrive must rise at five.” So 
says the proverb, though there is more rhyme than reason in it; for if— 


He who would thrive must rise at five, 


it must follow naturally, 
He who'd thrive more must rise at four ; 
and it will insure a consequence that, 


He who'd still more thriving be 
Must leave his bed at turn of three; 
And who this latter would outdo, 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two. 


And by way of climax to it all, it should be held good that 


He who’d never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as one, 
But the best illustration would be 


He who’d flourish best of all, 
Should never go to bed at all. 





